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THE : PACIFIC : COAST. 
THE CAPITAL. 


A Typical California City Pre- 
sented Just As It Is. 


No city in the State is more thor- 
oughly Californian in appearance 


and character than Sacramento, the 


capital. It was laid out just at the 
time of the discovery of gold, and 
received its first imptise of growth 
from the emigrants drawn to the 
State by the presence of that precious 
metal. To its favorable situation as 
a point of supply for the mining re- 
gions was due its rapid growth, | - 
which circumstance also largely de- 


the largest and most. important on| permanent, in harmony with the 


tion and of the business transacted. 
To the pioneers who still live: there, 
fond of their memories of the excite- 
ment of life in the 50’s, 

it seems very dull, but 
to the thoughtful visit- 
or itis most interesting 
as an example of a 
thriving city which 
still exhibits plainly 
in its moral, social, 
political, commercial 
and physical charac- 
teristics the natufal 
results of its origin. 
San Francisco is a 
thoroughly cosmopoli- 
tan city, but Sacra- 
mento is a distinctly 
Californian city. It 
is situated on an ex- 
tensive plain, on the 
east bank of the Sac- 
ramento river near its 
eonfluence with the 
American river, and is 
abouttwenty-five miles 


the Sierra Nevada 
mountains. From 


wardly south- 
_ wardly to the various 
settlements in 
vaileys of the 
the’San Joaquin rivers, and west- 
wardly to San Francisco, To these 


features of its situation are still due. 


its prominence as a commercial cen- 


ter, for its is still the meeting place 


of the railroads extending from San 
Francisco to the eastern States ; from 
Sacramento to Portland rite the 
Northern Pacific Railroad systems, | 
and from Sacramento to San Diego 
and the Southern Pacific system. 


It was laid.out in the fall of 1848, 


after the announcement of the dis- and the completion of the overland structures, in the salisctivn aa Gi8- | meane small, though they 


Sacramento and} 


ageous and energetic men, all in-| rounding country was settled by | notable additions to the business in- 


spired with the desire to suddenly | those who followed a variety of agri-' stitutions of the city, outside of these » 


and thus greater distinctly agricultural lines, are the 
the mines, but some in the channels | stability was given to the business of shopsofthe C. P. R.R. 


become rich, most seeking wealth in | cultural pursuits, 


of trade. Among them were many |the city. 


Their situa- 


The city grew but little, | tion at the junction of roads running 


men of intelligence and ability, while | yet it strengthened and solidified as north, south, east, and west, on riv. 
the disreputable and desperate ele- does the soft and weak sapling, as ers furnishing an abundant supply 


ments were probably not so much 


the east, as is generally supposed. the sapling away. 


it slowly changes to the hard and. of water, so necessary to large man- 

greater in proportion to the whole | tough hickory tree, capable of resist- ufacturing enterprises, and often so. 
than in the older communities of|ing storms which would have carried scarce in this State. 
This period has} proximity 


in close 
mountains over 


and 
to the 


Many succeeded in digging fortunes|in turn passed by, and the city is, which the Central Pacific comes, is 


out.of the ground, and probably as!now entering upon a new 
many realized them through com-|growth and development. Not a 
mercial enterprises. Among the| period of abnormal growth and in- 
mercantile concerns established at} tense excitement, such as that of 
Sacramento at that time were many /1850, but one during which the 
which have become prominent among | growth will be slow but steady and 


the .Pacific coast, some of which! growth of population and wealth 
still conduct their business at Sacra-| in the State at large, and especially 


CROCKER ART GALLERY. 


mento, though they have so extended | in that section tributary to the city ‘cated there, and that nearly all the 


it as to now also have establishments |as its commercial center. This de- 
in other parts of the State. It wasthe | velopment of the commercial char- 


gave the trans-continental railroad dicate its character as the centre of 
tangible shape, and it was the enter- | an agricultural district of California, 
prise of Sacramento men which’ se- The largebusiness in agricultural im- | 
cured the location of the capitol there, plements, notably in implements pe-. 
and later the great railroad shops. ‘culiar to California, as combined har- 
After the period of abnormal growth | vesters, iron-wagons, ete., In har- 
and excitement which marked the ess, in paints, oils, and other build- 
years following the gold excitement. ing chiefly 


1 frame, 


era of. all that could be desired in the loca- 


‘tion of the railroad shops. — Though 
small works have been located there 
since the construction of the first 
railroads in the State, it is only 


since the consolidation of the various” 


railroad enterprises under the South- 


ern Pacific company that they have 


attained their present great propor-— 


tions. There are now 
employed in~ them 
about three thousand 
workmen, and_ the 
number and variety of 
shops and the force 
employed are steadily 
increasing. There are 
condueted all the shop 
repairs incident to the 
roads from Ogden to 
San Francisco, San 
Francisco to Ashland, 
and from Sacramento. 
to El Paso, while the 
road from Ashland to 
Portland will soon de- 
mand the same. In 
addition to all this re- 
pair work,thecompany. 


the chairs, fish-bars, 
bolts, and rail trim- 
mings used in the 
maintenance of these 


railroad, and also car- 
ries on the -construc- 
tion of freight and 
passenger cars and 
complete locomotives. 
| The facts that such shops are Je- 


railroads of the State are connected 


and under one management, are suf- 


Crockers, Huutington, Hopkins, and | acter of the city has, however, been ‘ficient to demonstrate the advantages 


Stanford of Sacramento who first | distinctly along the lines which in- | 


of Sacramento as a point of supply 
and distribution, and the city is now 


‘attracting much attention in that 


connection. As the snrrounding 
country became more thickly popu- 
lated, a greater variety of pursuits 
have become well developed. The 
mining interests of the section of the 
State tributary to the city are by no 


do not at- 


covery of gold, and when the com-| railroad, came a period of quiet, tribution of meat, provisions, and tract the enidivided attention of the 


mencement of mining operations | which seemed dull enough in the groceries, — in 


along the Cosumus, American, 


buying, 


strong contrast. But it was also a,and shipping California fruits, 


packing, | people that they once did. 


The ag- 
ricultural interests are now the most 


Feather, and Sheba rivers, made period of development during which | all indicate clearly the character important, and the city is snrround- 


necessary a central depot for the sale. 
and distribution of supplies. 


much that was unstable among the | of the business of the city, 


The sur-| dependent for its trade. 


The most At- 


and ed by a large area already famous 
There | commercial and political institutions |of the country upon which it is for its products of fruit and grain 


soon gathered a population of cour- | of the city disappeared. 


Sacramento are several large 


there manufactures all . 


thousands of miles of. 


| 
| 
| 
® 
‘¢ 
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flouring mills, converting the grain 


from. the surrounding country into 


some of the best flour made in the 
State, while as the principal ship: 


- Nor are other elements of a pleas- 
ant place of residence wanting. The 
climate is semi-tropical and is quite 


CLIMATE. | demoralizing, and the best could not 


entirely resist the bad effects of the 
unhealthy moral atmosphere around 
‘them, For a time the destructive 


{ 


ping point of the California Fruit) as good as any in this State, so fam-' elements were in the ascendancy, 


Union, and others engaged in the 
same business, it conducts an enor- 
mous commerce with all the leading 
cities of the eastern States, extending 


‘it even to Kurope. 


ous for its health resorts. One hears 
so much of “climates” in California 
that coniparisons tabulated 
statements of temperature and rain- 
fall seem almost useless, in attempt- 


but with the decline of excitement, 
the influx of new comers with the 
home influences still strong within 
them, a new era came, and_ the bet- 
ter influences regained their sway. 


It will be seen that the business | ing to harmonize the various approv-| Some pessimists still insist that no 


interests of Sacramento rest upon no. 


uncertain foundation. Surrounded 


_ by a large area of fruitful and well 


watered country steadily filling with 
new comers, who are increasing and 
deversifying the productions of the 
soil, the city must increase also as a 
point at which these products are 
first collected and then distributed 


all over the country to. the consum- 


ers. For this its unequalled facilities 
for transporiation by land and water 
afford advantages which must re- 
dound greatly to the benefit of the 
city. 

The various manufacturing in- 
terests of the city are steadily as- 
suming more importance, and the 
presence and success of the car shops 
is becoming a factor ‘in their devel- 
opment, by retaining a large number 
of skilled workmen in the city. 


BUILDINGS. 


The appearance of the city might 
almost be inferred from the above. 
The streets are well paved, broad, 
straight, and level, and in the resi- 


dence portions almost universally} 


shaded with large, beautiful trees. 
During the days when the influx of 
population was so rapid and_ so 
great, buildings were hurriedly 
structed of whatever material was at. 
hand, and without much regard to 
appearance or convenience. These: 
buildings still form the mass of the 
oldest portion of the city. But with 
the sudden acquisition of fortune, so 
common in these days, came the de- 


to make display and also, per- | 
haps, to draw attention in the sense 


of advertising, by constructing more 
showy buildings. Then. arose a 
number of buildings quite out of all 
keeping with the needs, number, or 
wealth of the community, designed 
rather for display thanin accordance 
with the dictates of good tasts. 
Some good buildings were construct- 
ed, notably the capitol. The largest 
and most expensive model, the cap- 


—itol at Washington, was selected, and 
$3,000,000 was expended in its con- 
struction. 


And so a c.mmunity 
numbering not more than 500,000 
souls, erected a structure for the seat 


of their government, the construction 
-of which many older States would 
hesitate to undertake, and which the 


people of California are not likely 
goon to undertake again. 

During the last few years, how- 
ever, better judgment has prevailed, 
and the appearance of the city has 
greatly improved. Many new resi- 
dences, of most tasteful design, have 


been erected ,the grounds surrounding | 


which have been beautified as is pos- 
sible onl; in a semi-tropical climate. 
The great attractions of the city are 


the beauty and home-like appearance, 


of the residences. Nearly ali have 


some open grounds around them, 
with semi- 
tropical shrubs, flowers and trees dot- 
ted over lawns, kept green all the year 
by plentiful use of water and frequent 


which are ornamented 


sutting. The views down _ the 


straight, wide streets, over-arched by | 


handsome trees and lined with taste- 


ful dwellings, set in lawns, orna- 


mented by luxuriant shrubs and 
plants, some of which are at. all 
times in blossom, are very beautiful 
and attractive, and lend a great 
charm to the city as a place of = resi- 
dence. 


new comer is almost distracted. 
Probably as much of, the difference 
of opinion is due to the individuals 
passing judgment as‘to the climatic 
differences. What is best suited to 
one constitution and quite agreeable 
to one nervous condition may be 
quite unpleasant and unsuited to 
others. Climatic differences need be 
but slight to render a locality a 
pleasant place of residence for one 
person and quite unfit for another, 
while much allowance must be made 
in a well balanced judgment for the 
influence upon the uninformed of the 
elaborate systems of puffery which 
have been so liberally, and certainly 
not always wisely, used in favor of 
some localities. Certainly the sum- 
mers there are not so warm as in 
some of the more advertised portions 
of the State, nor the winters so cold 
and damp asin others. Unpleasant 
winds are not at all frequent, and the 
rain fall is so copious as to preclude 
any need of irrigation in the agricul- 
tural districts. 

‘The climate is slightly malarial, 
though not seriously so. Some con- 
stitutions, predisposed, perhaps to 
such influences, are unpleasantly 


affected, but malarial diseases are 


not prevalentin serious forms. The 
city is not beyond the purifying 
effects of the sea breezes and the 
winds which at times descend from 
the mountains, also assist in main- 
taining the healthfulness of the lo- 
| WATER SUPPLY. 


the river. While the water is pure 
and wholesome, it is often’ loaded 
with earthy matter, as is com- 
mon with rivers running between 
soft banks, and in mid-summer is 
unpleasantly warm. | It is, however, 
easily cleared, and ice, or evapora- 
tion, easily reduce its temperature. 
The city authorities are discussing 
several schemes for clarifying the 
water pumped for city use, and when 
some satisfactory means are in use, 
one of the objections sometimes 
raised will beremoved. | 


SEWERAGE. | 
The sewerage is not all that could 


nines, 


be desired, yet it is quite as good as 
is usually found in cities situated 
upon level plains. The city author- 
ities are also discussing means of 
improving that, and doubtless it will 
soon be better. 

In these matters of public im- 
provement, a good spirit prevails in 
the community, fostered by an ‘Tm- 
provement Association” composed 
of citizens who work through com- 
mittees independent of the city of- 
ficials. It devotes much time and 
money to the agitation and discus- 
sion of public affairs, and is an effi- 
clent means of directing public sen- 
timent and of securing vigorous 
action on the part of the city 
authorities. 
— On the whole, Sacramento will 
compare very favorably with other 


climate, water, sewerage, accessiblity 
and business prosperity, while in 
‘the elements of moral and_ social 
life it is as well developed and a 
peculiarly Californian town. 


, It has been seen that the city had 
its origin as a supply point for the 


The conditions of life were 


als and disapprovals with which the. 


The water supply is drawn from 


good can come out of such begin- 
nings, but a review of the situation 
will furnish ground for gratification 
that so much in the way of healthy 
reform has been accomplished in so 
short a time. The effects of the 
early conditions are still shown in 
customs and manners of thought and 
life, that are not all that could be 
desired, yet these are quite capable 
of being rectified in time, by patience 
aad good work. Open gambling 
and low dives still exist in some 
quarters of the city, to the shame of 
the public authorities, but public 
sentiment is slowly turning against 
them, and they will doubtless soon 
lose their place. 
EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 

The schools are doing a good work 
among the young, who show much 
less plainly than the adults the effects 
of the life of the early days. They are 
abundant and good. The _ public 
sentiment is strongly in favor ot the 
maintnenance of a high grade of 
work, and of supplying all necessary 
facilities, and there is a pardonable 
pride in their reputation. They are 
divided into high, grammar, and 
primary departments, to which are 
added some ungraded and evening 
schools. ‘There are thirteen public 
schools with an average enrollment 
of about 3300 pupils, and their main- 
tenance requires about $85,000 per 
annum. The primary schools em- 
brace four grades, the grammar 


schools four, and the high school 
three, the entire course of study cov-: 


ering twelve years, and preparing the 
scholar for entrance to the State Uni- 
versity or for a first-class teacher’s 
certificate. In addition there are 
numerous private schools, some de- 
nominational in character, others 
presenting special courses of: study, 
and some being for male or female 
pupils alone. 

The city maintains a public lib- 
rary of about 15,000 volumes of all 
kinds, while the State University con- 
taining about 35,000 volumes, is ac- 
cessible to any whose studies or re- 
searches may be aided by its use. 


Cities of the coast in the matter cf. 


These are supplemented by a beau- 
tiful Art Gallery, a monument to the 


citizens, Mrs. Margaret E. Crocker, 
who so generousiy bestowed the gal- 
lery and its valuable contents upon 
the city. The citizens are justly 
proud of its possession, and it is do- 
‘ing no inconsiderable work of refine- 
ment, through the attractions 
upon its walls, and the School ot 
Design connected therewith, which 
is attracting considerable attention. 


| CHURCHES. 

The church is doing a difficult 
work which requires good men and 
true, and often seems to be without 
any reward. ‘The results, in the in- 
crease of the number of communi- 
cants, seem small, but the total in- 


measured by these alone. 
'moralizing excitement began to de- 
cline, and the churches became any- 
thing like an organized force in the 
community. Since then, public sen- 
timent has immensely improved. 
How much of the improvement is 
due to the work of the church among 
‘the young is hard to justly estimate, 
‘but those who measure it only bs 
-to the communion roll, 


liberality of one of Sacramento’s 


will certainly greatly underestimate 
it. ‘The quiet work is still going on, 
under the ministrations of earnest 
men, who should not become dis- 
couraged through not seeing large 
congregations gathering each Sabath 
around the altars in their churches. 
If they may live another score of 
years, until the present young peo- 
ple have made homes for themselves, 
they may be happily surprised to 
see in the better home influences 
around them, a great reward for what 
seemed unprofitable work. The com- 


merce of the city will help them, for- 


commerce is a most conservative 
element. It favors integrity and in- 
dustrious application to honest labor, 
and these are rarely found in co:- 


nection with grossly immoral per- 


sonal character. It is undoubtedly 
due to the growth of the commercial 
interests of the city, in conjunction 
with the influence of the moral ele- 
ment of the population working in 
harmony with, though not always 
through, the churches, that so great 
improvement has been made in so 
short a time. The struggle now is 
between influences, and at present 
the predominating influences are for 
better things, though their results 
will become plainly visible only as 
one generation succeeds another. 
In the city are thirteen evangelical 
Protestant churches, one Christian 
church and one Unitarian church, 
with .an aggregate of about 2,000 
communicants, and with about the 
same number of children and young 


people in their Sunday schools. It 


is also the see of the Roman Catholic 
diocese, and there is now in course of 
construction, a cathedral church 
which is designed to be one of the 
most’ imposing buildings upon the 
coast, and which will cost about 
$250,000. 


U. $. GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


The United States Government has 
purchased a site for a building to 
contain the Post Office, and quarters 
for various Government officials, 
which will be a handsome structure 
of stone and brick, which will be an 
ornament to the city. 

While the position as the Capital 
of the State is a matter of some finan- 
cial profit to the city, it is certainly 
a serious drawback in other ways. 
The meetings of the legislature there 
are attended with the same unfortu- 
nate effects which attend the meet- 
ings of large political bodies almost 
everywhere. The honest and well 
meaning men are generally outnum- 
bered by a horde of politicians, lobby- 


ists and office-seekers, who are will-— 


ing to sacrifice all decency and hon- 
esty for the accomplishment of sel- 
fish and often dishonest purposes. 
Gambling, drinking and dissipation 
of all kinds are carried to great ex 
cess by many, while the emissaries 
of fraud and corruption, often but 
poorly disguised, are met on every 
hand. Much as one may tegret 
this, it is a fact, and there, as in 
nearly every Capital in the Union, 
the honor of being the Capital may 
be a worse than empty one. 

So this city has, within the life- 
time of some of its founders, changed 
its dre-s until it is in a fair way to 
soon deserve the title of a beautiful 


‘fluence cf the church must not be} city, while its population of 30,000 
It is but} find a score of police quite sufficent 
afew years since the whirl of de-|to keep the turbulent elements in 
check, and great crimes are as in- 


frequent as in almost any city of its 
size in tne Union. Order-loving 
commerce has extended its softening 
influence, while churches, schools, 
libraries and art ga!leries exert their 
power for good, and to-day the Capi- 
tal City invites new comers by its 
business prospects, and by the in- 
ducements it offers for homes’ 
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MONTHLY REVIEW. 


A Supplement will be issued month- 
ly, or more frequently if circum- 
stances demand, and will be devoted 


to reviews of matters of importance 


and significant events in foreign and 
domestic affairs, politics, commerce, 
art, science and local industries, 
which will be considered with refer- 
ence to their interest and value to the 
people on the Pacific coast. The Occt- 
pENT has faith in the outcome of the 
coast country and believesthat a pros- 
perous andhappy future awaits the 
people, if they will but be wise in their 
treatment of the great interests now 
in their hands, and so rapidly de- 
veloping. Firm in the conviction that 
- what is most nearly exactly right, is 
always most nearly the best, in both 
private and public affairs, all ques- 
tions will be viewed from that stand- 
point, and any opinions expressed 
will be based upon that principle. It 
will be the endeavor to make the 
supplement as valuable for its in- 
terest in secular affairs, as Tur Occr- 
DENT has always been for its devotion 
to the interests of the Church. 


Texas was the greatest gainer in 
congressional representation by the 
census of 1880; but at the present 


rate of growth California bids fair to. 
claim the proud distinction under 


the census of 1890. 


~ 


The only wealthy man in British 
Columbia has made his money in 
coal mines, while numerous owners 
of gold mines reputed to be of fabu- 
lous value, are engaged in efforts to 
get together cash enough to pay their 
coal bills. 


The sale of the Sutro tunnel will 


settle many vexatious questions and 


make practicable the development of 
many promising veins and _pros- 
pects. Itis hoped that the charges 
in the tunnel and mills may be so 
reduced as to admit of the profitable 
handling of large quantities of low 
grade ore in sight. It is held that 
the increased out-put at reduced 
rates would make such a change a 
profitable one to all concerned. 


The bounty system for the en- 


couragement of the beet-sugar in- 
dustries, has long been in use in 
Germany and France. At first it 
was thought to be a great blessing, 
but it has been seen to be attended 
with very serious evils, and in both 
those countries its abolition is being 
considered. Would not Americans 
do well to hesitate and investigate 
its workings before adopting as a 
policy in our national affairs what 
the experience of those countries 


seem to lead them to desire to be rid 


Coal has recently been found in the 
northern aud central parts of. the 
State, which is said to be of excellent 
quality. Cheaper fuelis one of the 
pressing needs on the coast, and the 
average coal mine is quite as valuable 
as the average gold mine. With fuel, 
abundant and cheap, our manu- 
facturing interests would grow and 


| 
expand with wonderful rapidity. It 


would also materially decrease the 
cost of living. The fuel bills of an 
ordinary family on the coast, not- 
withstanding the mild climate, are 
as large as in the east, for fire is 
needed to secure a dry atmosphere in- 
doors. [t is the neglect of this, induced 
by the pleasant temperature, which 
causes many thoughtless persons to 
suffer from rheumatism. 


The cultivation of the olive, for 
pickling, and for oil, seems to be the 
coming industry of this State. It 
will be many years before Califor- 
nia can supply even the greater por- 
tion of the consumption of this coun- 
try, meanwhile the industry should 
flourish and be very profitable. The 
number of trees is steadily increas- 
ing, and much valuable information 
is accumulating in relation to their 
most profitable varieties and their 
culture. Those first in the field will 
reap a rich harvest, though a most 
favorable feature of the industry is 
the stability of the market for the 


oil. Though the production of both 


pure and adulterated oils has in- 


creased very much in late years, the 
demand has quite kept pace with! 


the increased supply, and new uses 
for the oil are found more rapidly 
than they can be met by the produ- 
cers. 

It is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment Commission now engaged in 


the investigation of the mining-debris | 


question, may find some solution, by 


which hydraulic mining may be con- 
tinued under such restrictions as 
will fully protect other — interests. 
Many miners are still so much in- 
spired by the traditions of the past 


| that they are loth to admit that the 


agricultural interests are now para- 
inount in the State, and mining in- 
terest secondary in importance. 
Still they should be protected as far 
as practicable, and undoubtedly the 
recent restrictions have worked hard- 
ships in some cases. The feeling in 
some localities is very bitter, and 
those interested in hydraulic mining 
will doubtless make a vigorous fight 
before the commission. ae 


It does not now seem probable 
that the French Government will 
undertake the completion of the Pa- 
nama Canal, though it is undoubted- 
ly much chagrined at the apparent 
inevitable failure of the present un- 


dertaking. So many serious difficul 


ties -and responsibilities of both a 
financial and international character, 
would attend an assumption of the 


‘ 
American, and so say some very silly | 

things with most charming “ aban- 
But behind the actions of} 


don.”’ 
placing De Lesseps in charge of the 
construction of the Canal, and the 
approval of the French Government 
of the lottery scheme, and other 
methods of raising the necessary 
money in France, was undoubtedly 
a policy of retaining the control of 
the Panama Canal Company in that 
country, as an offset to the control of 
the Suez Canal by England. ‘fhis 
hope now seems threatened with dis- 
appointment, and it may yet fall out 
that the Americans may secure it in 
real American fashion—waiting un- 
til it is sold out for debt, and then 
buying it cheap. Really, the Amer- 
icans are more interested in the con- 
struction of Canal between the 
oceans than any one else, and none 
more so than the people of the coast. 
It would at once render possible the 
export of the entire grain product of 
the State at a profit, and enormously 
increase the shipping trade of San 
Francisco, Portland, and the ports cn 
Puget Sound. To the United States 
Government it would be almost in- 
valuable in increasing the efficiency 
of the navy in the defense of our two 
sea coasts. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the interest in foreign en- 
terprises is sufficiently developed in 
this country to lead Americans to 
take hold of either the Panama, or 
the Nicaragua Canal schemes. — 


a 


The Chinese question will never 
be properly settled by hasty and in- 
temperate action, and the threatened 
appeal to the elements and senti- 
ments which organized and sup- 
ported the “sand lots” excitement 
is to be deprecated as an effort to ac- 
complish results, which are made to 
seém good, at tle expense of evil 
effects which will outweigh an hun- 
dred fold the good, if any, which 
may come from such methods. The 
move is purely a political one, and 
the exigencies of locai politics do not 
warrant a course so disastrous in its 
effects to both the commercial and 
moral interests of the community. 
The Chinese question can no more 
be settled by such methods than a 
person suffering from a severe poison- 
ous wound can be instantly relieved, 
and completely cured by the appli- 
cation of strong caustic or the hot 
iron. In either case such radical 
treatment is sure to be both exceed- 
ingly painful and dangerous. The 
Chinese element among us, has be- 
come incorporated in our local eco- 


enterprise by the government that it| nomic system, and few fail to recog- 
will hardly be openly done, but one! nize that it has been a poison to the | early all these particulars. The 


may expect every effort short of that; community. 


It must be ov 


to be made to secure its completion’ however, as poisons in the body are 


under French patronage. 


France|eliminated by a 


long continued 


those a:ready here, however, the 
matter is far from being so simple. 
Upon the basis of the registration for 
the last election, the white male pop- 
ulation, between 18 and 50 years of 
age, is estimated at about 300,000. 
Of these possibly 200,000 are in such > 
occupations and conditions of life as 
to come in more or less close compe- 
tition with Chinese labor. The fixed 
Chinese population of the State, ac- 
cording to the best statistics, is at 
least 85,000, of whom possibly 75,- 
QOO come in direct competition with 
white labor. Thus out of a gross 
laboring population of 275,000, about 
75,000, or about 27 per cent. are 
Chinese. This is believed to be a 
moderate statement of the case, but 
it is sufficient to indicate how inti- — 
mately the Chinese have become in- 


terwoven into our labor systems. 


The attempt to change this suddenly 
by actions based upon. sentiment 
and excited feelings, will surely work 
great damage to the material inter- 
ests of the State, as well as serious 
moral injury to the community, 
through the disturbances and de- 
moralization which would inevitably 
accompany them. Many enterprises 
have been built upon the basis of the 
cheap Chinese labor, and a sud- 
den change would surely ruin them, 


jand many whites connected with 


them in the higher capacities. But 
that such enterprises cannot gradual- 
ly change their labor systems to the 
employment of white labor, is not so 


‘apparent as to make the argument 


for a further introduction of Chinese 
coolies yet seem a sound one. It. 
will have to be done gradually, and — 
the proprietors will, in many cases, 
have to forego some of the enormous 
profits which have accrued from the 
use of such cheap iabor. ‘This is the 
foundation of a certain pro-Chinese 
sentiment, which occasionally shows 
itself in unexpected places. It is 
quite a fashion on the.coast to berate 
and denounce the Chinese. With 


‘most people, however, the anti-Chin- 


ese feeling is a sentiment, while the 
desire of the employer of Chinese 
cheap labor to realize the last pos-_ 
sible dollar of profit is not a senti- 
ment, but a positive and powerful 
principle of action. While these 
large employers are in the minority 
in numbers, they may still be able to 
contro! the action in the matter, of a 
very large proportion of the white 
laboring element, through its de- 
pendency upon them. The body of 
such large employers is always har- 
monious, well-organized, intelligent, © 


rich, persistent, and. quiet, while the 


Opposition is generally inferior in 


ercome, | balance of power is in the hands of 


the great middling classes, and their 
action should be directed by an in- 


has always been dissatisfied with the | course of constitutional treatment. 'telligent understanding of the entire 
control of the Suez Canal Company 


obtained by England, by the pur- 
chase of stock, and the government 
has been often severely censured for 
having permitted England to obtain 
the control, and for not having ob- 
tained it for France. French politi- 
cians have about as much consist- 


ency, and more impetuosity than| more of it. 


That severe restrictions 
placed upon further immigration 
both as to the number and personal 
character of those coming, is only 


Chinese than in that of the Euro- 
pean immigrants. One suffering 


should be | subject, and a conservative but posi- 


‘itive sentiment. 
perate 
guided by those seeking only their 


more apparent in the case of the own aggrandizement, will, in the in- 


Hasty and intem- 
action of the masses, mis- 


evitable reaction which follows undue 
excitement in the body politic, only 


from a poison generally needs no | increase the evil, instead of remedy- 


In the treatment of|ing it. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Diamond mining may yet be add- 

ed to the long list of industries prof- 
itable in this State. A number have 
been found and several cut and eet. 
Some gentlemen, recently returned 
from South Africa, and familiar 
with the diamond mines of that 
country, say unhesitatingly they 
think diamonds exist in paying 
quantities in and near the gold 
fields of the State, and it is reported 
a body of land has been purchased 
for the purpose of testing the matter. 
In searching for them, the patient 
methods of the Chinese would make 
them successful miners, as each 
spade full of earth must be carefully 
washed and every pebble critically 
examined, making the process very 
slow and laborious. a 


The necessity of better and larger 


navy yards on the Pacific coast is) 


made apparent by the need of rapid- 
ly preparing vessels for the expedi- 
ticn to Samoa. The additions to 
the plant at Mare Island, for which 
appropriations have been made, will 
greatly improve that yard, and, 


doubtless, other and greater improve-. 


ments will be made, such as to raise 
the post to the rank of a first class 
naval station. But the committee 
appointed by Congress to select the 
site for another navy yard should be 
at work, for since San Juan island has 
~ been awarded to the United States, 
England has begun the strengthen- 
ing of Esquimault, and an American 
naval station in the neighborhood of 
Puget Sound is needed both by our 
naval and merchant marine. 


The California Fruit Union, which 
has been such an important factor in 
the opening of new markets for fruit, 
and in improving the methods of 
shipping and_ handling, held in an- 
nual session in the city last week. 

The meeting was not entirely har- 
monious, and some spirited debates 
took place, but, as a rule, good feel- 
ing prevailed. The following Board 
of Trustees was elected: W. W. 

Buck, Vacaville ; Sol. Runyon; Court- 
land; T. H. Buckingham, Vacaville ; 
H. Weinstock, Sacramento; Eugene 
Gregory, Sacramento; P. E. Platt, 
Sacramento: R. B. Blowers, Wood- 
land; Webster Treat, Davisville; J. 
Z. Anderson, San Jose. From this 
it is inferred that the conduct of the 
business of the union will not differ 
essentially from that of last year. 


The aggregate number of votes 
cast In this State in the presidential 
election was about 250,000, and the 
total registration about 260,000. 
This would indicate a population of 
about 1,250,000, exclusive of Chinese, 
an increase of 50 per cent. in Jess 


than ten years. The annual number: 


_ of immigrants does not materially 
increase, but the difference in charact- 
er is very preceptible. They are now 

mostly persons of more or less means, 

coming in search of land for homes. 

The immigration of desirable labor- 

ing classes, and skilled artisans is 

still comparatively small, and far be- 
low the needs of the State, there isa 
demand for artisans of high intelli- 
gence and skill, and to such very 
high wages are paid. 

The opening, in London, of a per- 
manent exhibit of the products of 
this State, is one of the most ad- 


It is advertising, and through it the 
State hids for tourist travel, and 
seeks a market. 
basis of a permanent exhibit which 


sets forth the worthiness of the State. 


of the patronage of consumers and 
the visits of travellers. Such an ad- 
vertisement will pay, because a fine | 
exhibit can be maintained continu- | 


But it is on the 


ously for a long time only by means 


of an ample and continuous supply 
of the necessary material. It is 
here, ready at hand, we all know, 
and its constant presence at the ex- 
hibition will be but an honest guar- 
antee of the same fact to the Kuro- 
peans, who will not be slow to appre- 
ciate it, and act accordingly. | 


It is gratifying to observe a strong 
tendency to subdivide the enormous 
tracts of land in the States and Terri- 
tories of the coast, now held by a few 
individuals. In many localities large 
sums of money have been expended 
in advertising and inducing settlers 
to come there, who, when they arriv- 
ed, found but littleland for sale, and 
that at unreasonable; prices. The 
representative of THE OccIDENT was 
told by the land owners of one section, 
where a few men, owning from 1200 
to 7000 acres each of good avaible 
‘land, control nearly all the country 
immediately surrounding a small 
‘railroad town, that they did not 
wapt any new comers, but would 
rather prefer to buy out the few small 
holders among them. Yet this isin 
the midst of a county whose board 
of trade and most enterprising citizens 
have been especially activein setting 
forth the advantages of their county 
as a place for settlement. In anoth- 
er locality in another county, the 
large land owners said they would 
not sell a lot of say 80 or 160 acres 
to a single settler, however desirable 
he might be personally, but would 
sell any entire holding, which might 
be from 1200 to 9000 acres, at one 
sale, to a colony or its representative. 
The price asked was very high, not 
for the very choice land, but for land 
of the medium or poorer’ grades. 
And yet the county has been very 
liberal in the use of money in adver- 
tising its advantages and induce- 
ments toimmigrants. In both in- 
| stances, the land owners deprecated 
the increase of assessments against 


their property, which is steadily in-| 


creasing in value, as it will force 
them to utilize bodies of land which 
have thus far lain idle, and to devote 
much of it to crops that will pay 
better than grain. This, under the 
present labor system of the State is 
almost impracticable, and herein is 
the explanation of the tendency to 
subdivide some of these large tracts. | 
The fact that the land could not be 
handled to the best advantage in 
such large tracts, was first recogniz- 
edin the Southern portion of this 
State, where the average holding is 
very much smaller than in the 
icountry to the Northward. This was 
‘an important element in the growth 
of Southern California. The large 
ranches were early subdivided, so 
‘that the small farmer, that is small 
for California, always found land 
obtainable, while the land in each new 
section made available by irrigation, 
was offered for salein comparatively 
small lots. 

In the Central and Northern por- 
tions of the State, however, the ab- 
sence of any necessity for irrigation, 
fostered a feeling that the value was 
‘in the land, and that it would natu- 
rally increase in value as the State 

developed, and therefore the more 


‘land a man held the richer he was 


‘sure to be. The increase of taxation 
and the difficulty of profitably culti- 


are cheap in. these States, that: in 


vating the land 


reducing some of the large land 
owners to the condition of being “land 
poor,’ and many are advocating sub- 


dividing their tracts. 


The conditions which are now lead- 


, While the supply of 
vanced forms of advertising known.) Jabor in the State is so uncertain is. 


ches owned or operated by foreign 


ing to these subdivisions will lead to 


more, while the process of subdivis-/ 


ion under administration upon the 


estates of .many of the holders, who| little tempted to go to Central Asia, 


are old settlers and rapidly passing| 
away, will soon become an important 
element in the movement. 
That this will be for the benefit. of 
the States at large needs no argument. 
The most desirable immigrants are 
those whocome with some capital, 
in money, and much in industry and 
energy, to purchase small farms and 
make homes for themselves. Not 
only do they add greatly to the wealth 
of the State, but they increase the 
moral strength of the community. 
The greatest curse under which the 
larger: cities of the coast, notably San 
Francisco are laboring, is the lodg- 
ing house system, which deprives the 
community of the moral strength 
derived from the possession by each 
family of its separate home. And to 
a great extent, the whole coast has 
suffered from a similar influence 
among the laboring classes. Large 
bodies of men are wanted upon large 
ranches at certain seasons, who are 
ther: turned adrift to find other 
employment equally temporary. 
This is demoralizing to the best of 
men, but when it is coupled with the 
facts that the bare necessaries of life 


many sections but little more is need- 
ed in winter than in summer, it is. 
easy to see how the laboring classes 
become sadly demoralized, and in 
those weakest morally, the spirit of 
the tramp is developed. 

The subdivision of these ranches 
into smaller farms, the occupants of 
which would be nearly able to do all 
the work to be done upon them, 
would reduce this evil to the mini- 
mum, and practically solve the labor 
question in the agricultural districts 
of the States. It would also largely 
increase the home element, and home 
influence on the coast, of which the 
community is much in need, and be 
a blessing in value far beyond gold 
mines. | | 


The Samoan embroilment brings 
vividly to mind the position of the 
United States as a maritime power. 
At the time of the formation of the 
government,the commercial ideas pre- 
valent, were largely such as had been 
inherited from the mother country, 
and the laws relating to the building, 
purchase, ownership, and nationality 
of ships were in accordance with the 
spitit of the times. Circumstances 
have greatly changed since then, and 
yet the laws in regard to our mer- 
chant marine remain substantially 
the same. So much so that it has 
been said that the only things an 
American cannot import are ships 
and obscene publications. There are 
two reasons for this. First, the ten- 
dency of Americans to let public mat- 
ters go on from bad to worse -until) 
they become unendurable, before the 
remedy, generally a radical one, is 
applied, and next the developmert of 
the country has been in directions 
which have led to great internal im- 
provements, and growth in domestic 
commerce, without corresponding in- 
crease in foreign carrying trade. Dur- 
ing the past century the vast territory 
which now comprises the United 
States, has been peopled, the internal 
improvements made necessary by a 
high civilization have been accom- 
plished, and a domestic commerce es- 
tablished, which alone exceeds the 
entire commerce, foreign and domes- 
tic of some of the first class nations. 
This not only affords profitable use 
for all the capital of the country, but 
for much foreign capital either di- 
rectly as in the case of mines, and ran- 


capitalists, or by the use of the 
capital represented by the municipal 
and railroad bonds held in Europe. 
Hence the American capitalist is but 


Central Africa, or Central America 
to find profitable use for his money. 
In Europe, especially in Great Brit- 
ain, the situation is entirely different. 
There neither by internal improve- 
ments nor domestic commerce can 
the accumulated capital and the pro- 
ducing power of the dense popula- 
tion be adequately employed. This 
is most apparentin the caseof Great 
Britain, but it would be equally so 
in France and Germany, but for 
their enormous standing armies, 
whose maintenance absorbs so much 
of the profit of the nations’ capital 
and labor. Hence Great Britain 
scours the globe in search of means 
of profitable use of her surplus capita! 
and producing power. Her colonial 
system, which has never ‘been any- 


shop-keeping, has been so profitable 
that Prince Bismarck has dreamed of 


able enterprise which might furnish 
additional means of maintaining his 
favorite argument in his diplomacy, 
the German army ; for his argument 
has always been that the might makes 


ed in: convincing -his opponents. 


the United States of the correctness of 


Austria, Italy, Denmark and France 
remains to be seen. The position of 
thiscountry toward forergn commerce 
is liable to change suddenly and 
greatly. At the present rate of accu- 
mulation, but a few years will be re- 


tal now in use in the country, as 
nearly all the government bonds, the 
best of the municipal and railroad 
bonds of the country are owned at 
home, while the surplus of produc- 


itself in the labor troubles and for- 
mation of trusts to reduce product- 


time, and then the inevitable struggle 
between Great Britain and _ this 
country will begin in earnest. Its 
first development will in all proba- 
bility bein the Pacific Ocean, and 
the resolutions of Congress regard- 
ing the neutrality of any canal across 
the Isthmus between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific oceans is but one of 
the first mutterings of the coming 
storm. Great Britain is providing 
herself with convenient naval stations 
in the Pacific ocean, and has seized 


alleged in secret agreement that 
Germany might appropriate what 
might be most desirable and availa- 
ble among the Samoan Island. — 


But determined opposition on the 
part of the United States will be an 
unexpected complication. Thus far 
the trained diplomats of Europe 
have generally succeeded in out- 
witting the amateurs appointed from 
this country by successive adminis- 
trations, but the stern arbitrament 
of war is ever the same. 
is well recognized that the Ameri- 
cans are rich and can fight. The 
questions in European councils now 
is, will they fight. If so, they will 
be anew and unknown quantity in 
the problem of the balance of power 
in Europe. There may possibly be 
a brush with Germany, but it will 
in all probability be confined to a 
show of power, and then a withdraw- 
al to wait for a more favorable oppor- 
tunity. serious 
country, in which both countries 
put forth their strength in earnest, 
would be an opportunity for France 
and Russia, and no German states- 
man would, in the present unsettled 
state of Europe, run the risk of a 
quarrel with the United States, 
which would, for the time, paralyze 


Germany as a European power. 


thing but a yreat system of national 


a German Colonial system as a profit-— 


Whether he will succeed in convincing | 


his position in Samoan affairs, by — 
the argument he has employed with > 


upon one of the Tonga Islands. Itis 


war with this 


the right, and thus far he has succeed- 


quired to return all the foreign capi- | 


ing power over consumption, betrays — 


ion. Foreign commerce will comein — 


The fact 
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It is gratifying to observe a strong 
‘tendency to subdivide the enormous 
tracts of land in the States and Terri- 


are old settlers and rapidly passing 
away, will soon become an important 
element in the movement. 

That this will be for the benefit of 
the States at large needs no arguinent. 
The most desirable immigrants are 
those whocome with some capital, 
in money, and much in industry and 
energy, to purchase small farms and 
make homes for themselves. Not 
only do they add greatly to the wealth 
of the State, but they increase the: 
moral strength of the community. 


Central Africa, or Central America. 
to find profitable use for his money. 
In Europe, especially in Great Brit- 
ain, the situation is entirely different. 
There neither by internal improve- 
ments nor domestic commerce can 
the accumulated capital and the pro- 
ducing power of the dense popula- 
tion be adequately employed. This 
is most apparentin the caseof Great 
Britain, but it would be equally so 
in France and Germany, ut for 
their enormous standing armies, 


a body of land has been purchased 
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ments will be made, such as to raise, of trade and most enterprising citizens 
the post to the rank of a first class have been especially activein setting 
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Puget Sound is needed both by our’ be from 1200 to 9000 acres, at one 
naval and merchant marine. sale, to a colony or its representative. 
The price asked was very high, not 
for the very choice land, but for land 


— 


The California Fruit Union, which 


as been such an 1 ‘actor 
has been such an lmport int factor mn of the medium — or poore! grades. | 


the opening of new markets for fruit,| vet. the. county has been very | 
and in improving the methods of of advar-! 
and handling, held in an- tiging its advantages and induce-| 
nual session in the city last week. ments to immigrants. In both in-| 

he meeting was not entirely har- stances, the land owners deprecated | 
menious, and some. spirited debates increase of. assessments against | 


took place, but, as A) rule, good feel-  thote property, which is steadily in-| 
ing prevailed. The following Board 


Francisco are laboring, is the lodg-' 
ing house system, which deprives the | 
community of the moral strength 
derived from the possession by each | 
family of its separate home. And to) 
a great extent, the whole coast has 
suffered from a similar influence. 
among the laboring classes. Large 
bodies of men are wanted upon large | 
ranches at certain seasons, who are. 
ther turned adrift to find other, 
employment equally temporary. 
This is demoralizing to the best of 
men, but when it is coupled with the 
facts that the bare necessaries of life 
are cheap in. these States, that in 
many sections but little more is need- 
ed in winter than in summer, it is 
easy to see how the laboring classes 
become sadly demoralized, and in 
those weakest morally, the spirit of 
the tramp is developed. , 

The subdivision of these ranches 
into smaller farms, the occupants of 
which would be nearly able to do all 
the work to be done upon them, 
would reduce this evil to the mini- 
mum, and practically solve the labor 
question in the agricultural districts 
of the States. It would also largely 
increase the home element, and home 
influence on the coast, of which the 
community is much in need, and be 
a blessing in value far beyond gold 
mines, 

The Samoan embroilment brings 
vividly to mind the position of the 


of Trustees was elected: W. W. 


muck, Vacaville ; Sol. Runyon, Court- | 


Jand ; H. Buckingham, Vacaville ; 
I}. Weinstock, Sacramento; Eugene 


Gregory, Sacramento; P. E. Platt, 


Sacramento: R. B. 
land; Webster Treat, Davisville; J. 
Z. Anderson, San Jose. From. this 
it is inferred that the conduct of the 
business of the union will not differ 
essentially from that of last year. 


—— - 


slowers, Wood- 


creasing in value, asit will force) United States as a maritime power. 
them to utilize bodies of land which! At the time of the formation of the 
have thus far lain idle, and to devote! government,the commercial ideas pre- 
much of it to crops that will pay! valent, were largely such as had been 
better than grain. This, under the! inherited from the mother country, 
present labor system of the State is| and the laws relating to the building, 
almost impracticable, and herein is purchase, ownership, and nationality 
‘the explanation of the tendency to of ships were in accordance with the 


subdivide some of these large tracts.) spirit of the times. Circumstances 
|The fact that the land could not be; have greatly changed since then, and 
‘handled to the best advantage in! yet the laws in regard to our mer- 


such large tracts, was first recogniz-| chant marine remain substantially 


The aggregate number of. votes: ed in the, Southern portion of ag 
cast in this State in the presidential State, where the average holding is | 
election was about 250.000; and the Very much smaller than in the, 
total registration about 260,000, Country, to the Northward. This was. 
This woutd-indicate a population of Important element. the growth 
about 1,250,000, exclusive of Chinese, , 0! Southern California. 17 he large 
an increase of 50) per cent. in legs | ranches were early subdivided, so! 
than ten years. The annual number that the small farmer, that is small 
of immigrants does not materially | for California, always found land 
increase, but the difference in charact- | Obtainable, while the land in each new 
er is very preceptible. They are now section made available by irrigation, 
mostly persons of moréor less nieans, WS offered for salein comparatively 
coming in search of land for homes, smal] lots. 
The immigration of desirable labor- In the Central and Northern por-, 
ing classes, and skilled artisans is tons of the State, however, the ab-| 
still comparatively small, and far be-| Senee of any necessity for irrigation, 
low the needs of the State, there is a. fostered a feeling that the value was 
demand for artisans of high intelJj- 1p the land, and that it would natu-| 
gence and skill, and.to such very, rally increase In value as the State’ 
high wages are paid. developed, and therefore the more. 
| ‘land a man held the richer he was 

‘The opening, in London, of a per-' sure to be. The increase of taxation 
manent exhibit of the products of and the difficulty of profitably culti- 
this State, is one of the most ad- vating the land, while the supply of 
vanced forms of advertising known. Jabor in the State is so uncertain is 


provements, and growth in domestic 


‘the same. So much so that it has 
been said that the only things an 
American cannot import are ships 
and obscene publications. There are, 
two reasons for this. First, the ten- 
dency of Americans to let public mat- 
ters go on from bad to worse until) 


they become unendurable, before the, 


remedy, generally a radical one, is 
applied, and next the developmert of 
the country has been in directions | 
which have led to great interna] im-! 
commerce, without corresponding in- 
crease In foreign carrying trade. Dur-! 
ing the past century the vast territory 
which now comprises the United 
States, has been peopled, the internal 
improvements made necessary by a 
high civilization have been accom- 
plished, and a domestic commerce es- 
tablished, which alone exceeds the 
entire commerce, foreign and domes- 
tic of some of the first class nations. 
This not only affords profitable use 


1s advertising. and through it the 


™, 7 


state mds. for tourist travel. and 


mM irket. it is the 
basis of a permanent exhibit. which 
ets f he worthiness ol the State 
Or the palronage af ana 
rhe visit: Ot travellers ads: 
vertisement will pay. because a_ fine 
exhibit can. be maintained continu- 


reducing some of the large land, for all the capital of the country, but 
owners to the condition of being “land| for much foreign capital either di- 
poor,” und many are advocating sub-! rectly as in the case of mines, and ran- 
dividing their tracts. ches owned or operated by foreign 

The conditions which are now lead-/ capitalists, or by the use of the 
ing to these subdivisions will lead to. capital represented by the municipal 
more, while the process of subdivis-/ and railroad bonds held in Hurope. 
ion under administration upon the! Hence the American capitalist is but 


estates of many of the holders: whoj little tempted to go to Central Asia. 


& 


and Jabor. Hence Great Britain 
scours the globe in search of means 
of profitable use of her surplus capital 
and producing power. Her colonial 
system, which has never been any- 
thing but a yreat system of national] 
shop-keeping, has been so profitable 
hat Prince Bismarck has dreamed of 
a German Colonial system as a profit- 
able enterprise which might furnish 
additional means of maintaining his 
favorite argument in his diplomacy, 
the German army; for his argument 
has always been that the might makes 
the right, and thus far he has succeed- 
ed in convincing his opponents. 
W hether he will succeed in convincing 
the United States of the correctness of 
his position in Samoan affairs, by 
the argument he has employed with 
Austria, Italy, Denmark and France 
remains to be seen. The position of 
thiscountry toward forergn commerce 
is liable to change suddenly and_ 
greatly. At the present rate of accu- 
mulation, but a few years will be re- 
quired to return all the foreign cap!- 
al now in usein the country, as 
nearly all the government bofids, the 
best of the municipal arkLrailroad 
bonds of the country are owned at 
home, while the surplus of produc- 
ing power over consumption, betrays 
itself in the labor troubles and for- 
mation of trusts to reduce product- 
ion. Foreign commerce will come in 
time, and then the inevitable struggle 
between Great Britain and this 
country will begin in earnest. Its 
first development will in al! proba- 
bility bein the Pacific Ocean, and 
the resolutions of Congress regard- 
ing the neutrality of any canal across 
the Isthmus between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific oceans is but one of 
the first mutterings of the coming 
storm. Great Britain is providing 
herself with convenient naval stations 
in the Pacific ocean, and has seized 
upon one of the Tonga Islands. It is 
alleged in secret agreement that 
Germany might appropriate what 
might be most desirable and availa- 
ble among the Samoan Island. 
sut determined opposition on the 
part of the United States will be an 
unexpected complication. Thus far 
the trained diplomats of Kurope 
have generally succeeded in_ out- 
witting the amateurs appointed from 
this country by successive adminis- 
trations, but the stern arbitrament 
of war is ever the same. The fact 
is well recognized that the Ameri- 
cans are rich and can fight. The 
questions in European councils now 
is, will they fight. If so, they will 
be anew and unknown quantity in 
the problem of the balance of power 
in Europe. There may possibly be 
a brush with Germany, but it) will. 
in all probability be confined to a 
show of power, and then a withdraw- 
al to wait for a more favorable oppor- 
tunity. serious war with this 
country, in which both countries 
put forth their strength in earnest, 
would be an opportunity for France 
and Russia, and no German states 
man would, in the present unsettled 
state of Europe, run the risk of a 
quarrel with the United States, 
which would, for the time, paralyze 
Germany as a Kuropean power. 
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THE LIGHT COLIN), wwo-t002 Street 


this means you can see 
| entire New Patterns at 
is only 4 filles 408 & 407 Oak Ave and quality with what you 
eastfrom Newcastle, a thriving — buying. 
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MESDAMES Send for our new Catalogue of Furniture’ 
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The elevation is 930 feet at Faney- Groceries. 
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The Leading and Largest Music House in 
Central and Northern California. 


‘JOHN F. COOPER’S 
Store, 


SACRAMEN'TO, 


The only Piano manufactured, having the tun- 


Without a doubt the west Piano made for our. SCHOLARS’ LESSON PAPER. Enlarged and Tllus- 
| California climate. 


AM ALSO AGENT FOR 


N 0.10023 Street 


Sunday Lesson Helps 


Also Marble, Slate, Wooden and Iron Mantels } 


CHAS. M. CAMPBELL. 


DEALER IN 


40S Street, 
and 405 & 407 Oak Ave.. 
SACRAMENTO. 


MESDAMES 


DEAL ERS IN 


621 ee 623 J St. Sacramento, 


‘STEAM 
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Need New Carpets? 


| IT WILL PAY YOU TO DO SO. 


BARBER & PEALER, 
FINE FRENCH MILLINERY, 


429 Montgomery St 


Ik SO, WRITE FOR OUR 


New Carpet Samples 


WHICH WILL BE SENT Free of Charge, 


_ By this means vou can see 


Our 


entire New VPatterns at 
your homes, compare prices 


and quality with what vou 
| 

have been buying. 


 pmsend for our new Catalogue of Furniture’ 


INGRAM & BIRD, 
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WESTMINSTER Qu ES PION BOOK, 
at $12.00 per 100 copies, 
WESTMINSTER TE ACHEK, 
tp schools, at.50 cents per copy fora year. 


_} WEST MINSTER QUARTERLY, 


for advauced scholars, at $12.00 per 100. 

WESTMINSTER PRIMARY QUARTERLY, 
by Mrs. G, ‘Re “Miden (*Pansy’’), to schools at 
$8.00 per 100 for a year: 

WESTMINSTER LESSON LEAF, WESTMINSTER 
PRIMARY LESSONS, WESTMINSTER GER- 
MAN LEAF, to schools at $5.00 per 100 copies 
ior a year. 


mail, 60 cents per year. Two to four copies, 


MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


of. hing pits BUSHED into a SOLID IRON FRAME. | 


WEBER, BEHR BROS., WHEELOCK 


SHUBERT AND STECK PIANOS. 


Also cheap Pianos from $225 and upwards. Pianos | 


to rent and On Installments. 
ADDRESS, 


Cooper’s Music Store, 


@ ise Bstiel monthly Send for one. 


SACRAMENTO, 


QUARTERLY. 20 cents per year. 
and over, 15 cents each... 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Five copies 
UNION 


fulecover. cents per year, 4 Cents asingle 
copy. Four copies and over, 10 cents each per 
year. 


trated. A large four page monthly. 
PRIMARY LESSON PAPER for the young schol- 
ars, With illustrations. 


of each of these lesson papers REDUCED to 

ents a copy, per year, for teu or more copies 

0 pee address, or one-half- cent per copy per 
month 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLY DEPOT, 
735 Market Street, S. F., Cal. 


GEO, C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


THE SUNDAY 8C HOOLWORL D. Single copy. 


monthly, per year, 50 cents each. Twenty 
copies or more, monthly, per year, 40 cents 
each. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


PRIMARY QUARTERLY. A new and Beauti- . 


PEL OUBETS’ SEL ECT NOTES FOR 1889. 


A commentary on the International S: §. 
“xplanatory, Illustrative: Doctrinal, Practical 
Suggestive. With Illustrations, Charts, Class 
Records, Library References, Suggestions — to 
Teachers, Interleaved Edition, $2.00. 
BY Rev. Dr. F. XN. and M. A. PELOUBET.. 


INTERNATIONAL QUESTION BOOK. 


Price, 15 cents each, 


Part I —Senior Grade. By Rey. F. N. Peloubet, 
‘ T1l.—Little Learners. By Mary J. Capron. 


Interleaved Edition of Part I. Price 40 cents. 
GRADED SERLES OF QUARTERLIES. 
l. THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUARTERLY, By Rev. F. 


N. Peloubet. D. D. Priee 20 cents a year. 
2, THE INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY. By Rey. F. 
N. Peloubet, D. D. Price 20 cents a year. 
THE CHILDREN’S QUARTERLY. By Mrs. M.G. 
Kennedy. Prieel6 eents a year 
4. THe ONES” QUARTERLY. 
| Capron. Price 16 cents a year, 
5, ‘PREACHERS’ EDITIONS of and 2. By Rey, 
Shauffier. Price 40 cents a year each, 
6. TEACHERS’ of 3.) By Mrs. M. ¢ 
nedy Price 40 cents a yeur, 
7.. LESSON LEAVES. 


Ky Mary J. 
A, 
Ken- 


100 COpLEes, $5.00 year, sinigle 
copies, monthly, Gents a vear 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
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